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HA Mount Cebanon Antiquity. 


The controversy which is summarized in Bisiia for April 
(pages 14 to 22) recalls the fact that the hands of robbers, 
dealers and antiquarians have, in a measure, disturbed the po- 
sition of many a valuable record of the past, and made objects 
of antiquity seem exotic in many an instance. 

Three years ago a Jerusalem dealer was led to a stone ina 
village cemetery in Hauran. It was evident that the antique 
stone was too heavy tobe carried. The dealer then employed a 
neighbor of mine, a mason, who, in the darkness of the night, 
reduced the weight of the stone. The stranger then packed it, 
placed it on the back of a mule and disappeared. Where he 
took it, to whom he sold it, or where it is now, I do not know. 

Objects of antiquity have at times been brought from a dis- 
tance to places where masters in archeology were excavating. 
I know that in some cases the excavator detected the deception, 
but can anyone guarantee that this was done in every case 
where fraud has been attempted? 
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In the room where I write there is a small, highly-wrought 
altar, which must have been brought to this village a genera- 
tion ago. That it is ancient there is no doubt, but the man who 
found it and brought it here is dead, hence half a dozen places 
are credited with being its original home. 

Three years ago my wife and I were visiting different towns 
in Mt. Lebanon, and in the town of Bekfeyia, on the border 
between the Maronite and Druse districts, we found a stone 
built into the face of a platform, a few feet above the ground, 
forming part of an outside staircase of the palace of a native 
prince. It was evident that the noble proprietor knew some- 
thing of the value of this stone, for he had it protected by a 
wooden fence; and it was also plain that the stone was an ex- 
otic object. It was foreign to anything in the building where it 
was, or in the town where the palace was situated. The stoneis 
about 8 ft. by 5, and very elaborately worked. It has evidently 
been a side-slab of a sarcophagus. It contains amemorial tab- 
let in Greek: “Teacio Lucio, daughter of Filoxe, has lived 49 
years, full of wisdom and of love for her husband.” 

The ornamentation consists of a garland of well-executed 
flowers, leaves and fruit, and two medallions in alto relievo, 
one on either side of the tablet, busts of a male and a female. 
The garland is finished off on either end by a ram’s head (one 
of which only is included in my photo.) 

But the question for us to consider is; whence came this 
interesting object of antiquity? Fortunately we are not left to 
mere guess, for although the stone has been where it is now for 
half a century, many people are still living who saw it trans- 
ported from Gebail to Bekfeyia, a distance of about twenty 
miles. The transportation of this heavy stone must have been 
a work of great difficulty, and must have been accomplished 
by the force of patience and a vast number of men, for fifty 
years ago there was no wheeled vehicle in the country, nor a 
mile of road on which a vehicle could be driven. 

Gebail, the native place of our stone, lies at the foot of Mt. 
Lebanon on the Mediterranean coast, six hours’ ride north of 
Beyrout, and it figures prominently in the cunieform corre- 
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spondence which was discovered in Egypt in 1887, since known 
as the Tell el Amarna letters, and which are to be seen to-day 
in the British, Berlin and other museums, and are said to date 
“from 1480, B.C.” 

On a tablet in Berlin the following occurs: “To the King 
my Lord thus (says) the city Gebal (and) thus Rabikhar (the 
Lord of Phoenicia) thy servant. At the feet of my Lord the 
Sun seven, seven I bow. Do not be angry O King, my Lord, 
with the city of Gebal thy handmaid, a city of the King from of 
old, obeying what the King commands.” 

Nine centuries later the prophet Ezekiel, addressing Tyre, 
said: “The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were 
in thee thy calkers.” (Ez. xxvii, 9.) 

The modern inhabitants of Gebal and neighborhood show 
their interest in the ancient history of their country by the per- 
sistent and untiring energy with which they burrow for an- 
tiquities, which they exchange for European and American 
gold, and I hear from time to time that they command incredi- 
ble sums for some of the articles which they market in secret. 

Therefore, little wonder is it that antiquities 2000 years old 
are manufactured to-day, and not unfrequently they are very 
successfully marketed. 


Mr. Lesanon, Syria. Guosn EL Howie. 


Renew Coptic Grammar. 


A most valuable work to all persons who are interested in 
the study of Christian Egypt, and also to others whose attention 
is devoted to the language and writing of the Ancient Egypt- 
ians, has just been published by the Jmmprimerie Catholique at 
Beyrout. It is a Coptic Grammar* by Pére Alexis Mallon, 
S.J., and is in French. It isthe first work of the kind in that 


* Grammaire Copte avec HKibliographie, Chrestomatie, et Vocabulaire, par 
Alexis Mallon, S. J.. pp. 392. Prix 7 fr. 50 brochée et 8 fr. 50 reliée. 
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language, being in fact the fifth Coptic Grammar; the four 
previous, by Tuki, Peyron, Stern, and Steindorff, having been 
in Latin or German. Pére Mallon’s treatise is, however, more 
than a grammar, for it provides scholars with four* heliograv- 
ure pages of specimens of Coptic manuscripts, and a most use- 
ful and important “Chrestomathie” of Coptic texts, conse- 
quently giving within the covers of the grammar itself ample 
material for any ardent student to acquire a complete know- 
ledge of Coptic without going to the expense of purchasing the 
somewhat scarce books presenting Coptic literature. That this 
“Chrestomathie” has been carefully compiled the following 
summary of some of its items will show. In the Bohairic dia- 
lect we have a letter of Saint Cyril upon the Council at Ephesus, 
an account of Julian the Apostate, a story entitled “ The Two 
Merchants,” extracts from an eulogium upon a bishop of Keft 
and extracts from the Memoris of Dioscurus, a panegyric of 
Peter of Alexandria, and the Martyrdom of Macarius of An- 
tioch. Macarius apparently comes from Makarites, “the 
blessed one,” hence it would seem in a direct Coptic derivation 
from the celebrated Egyptian word Ma-Kheru, justified or 
beautified. 

For a compariso. of the various Coptic dialects M. Mallon 
has wisely selected familiar passages of the Old Testament.} 
Portions of Zachariah are given in the Bohairic of Sattam, the 
Saidic of Ciasca and an “ Achminic” version published in the 
Recueil de Travaux of the French School at Cairo. Specimens 
of Isaiah are quoted, of course with Zachariah in parallel pas- 
sages, from Sattam, Ciasca, and Zoega, also from a fragmentary 
text edited by the late M. Bouriant. 

In order to afford representatives of what may be considered 
as common colloquial Coptic, some letters are printed, one 
from Paphuncius, now preserved in the Museum at Leyden, 
and a letter of Azarias from Rossi’s “ Di alcuni Cocci Copti del 
Museo Egizio di Torino.” 


* Of the four plates, three are from a manuscript of the 14th century in 
the Paris Library, and one from a much later one in the University of St. 
Joseph at Beyrout. 


+ For these comparisons M. Mallon is indebted to the work of Herr P. 
de Lagarde. 
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Very properly also, now that epigraphy has become such an 
exact science, Pére Mallon gives several inscriptions, one a long 
epitaph from the Revue Egyptologique, vol. III, p. 2, and three 
texts, being numbers 280, 295 and 197 of the collection in the 
Alexandria Museum, the last of these in the Memphitic dialect. 

It is common knowledge that the Coptic language is one and 
the same as the tongue of the ancient Egyptian people,t such 
as it had become in the time of the Romans. The progressive 
variations of the old language are usually divided into four 
long periods, the Ancient Egyptian preserved in documents 
and texts down to the 11th dynasty and often in religious writ- 
ing until a far later period, Middle Egyptian ; which was used 
in certain writings from the 11th to the 21st dynasty. Demo- 
tic; very complete specimens of which are to be found upon the 
“ Decrees of Rosetta and Damanhour,” and also that of Cano- 
pus, and finally Coptic, which may be called the language of 
Christian Egypt. This last was committed to writing cer- 
tainly early in the third century, and is preserved in a volum- 
inous literature, chiefly biblical, ecclesiastical, and hagiograph- 
ical, though what may be termed profane texts are among 
those we still possess. Its alphabet consists of twenty-four 
more or less modified Greek letters and seven others derived 
from the late Egyptian Demotic. A vast difference, however, 
between ancient Egyptian and Coptic arises from the fact that 
the former writing omitted the vowels whilst Coptic sets them 
out. The origin for the invention of Coptic may probably be 
found in the great confusion arising from the innumerable 
variations in Demotic writing, and the almost universal ac- 
quaintance of Egyptian scribes in the first centuries of our era 
with Greek. All that was needed for producing a universally 
recognized script, to embody the native Egyptian language, 
was to add to the existing Greek alphabet a few special letters 


which, very wisely, were selected from the familiar Demotic, 
to express sounds in Egyptian for which the Greek letters 
were insufficient. 


+ There are some changes, for instance the t, consonant, which formed 
the termination of all feminine names in ancient Egyptian, is dropped, and 
all feminine names end with a vowel in Coptic. 
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There were, however, by the time the Coptic writing was in- 
vented about five, more or less, distinct dialects of the Coptic 
language, viz., that of Lower Egypt, the Bohairic, that of Upper 
Egypt, the Sahidic; and three minor variants, the Akhminic, 
Fayumic and Memphitic, whose names disclose the districts in 
which they were employed. Into all these specimens of the 
old Egyptian tongue the Coptic scribes introduced, with the 
Greek alphabet, numerous Greek words, and as the very 
earliest books written in Coptic were almost certainly those of 
the Septuagint and the Greek New Testament, it will readily 
be appreciated how easily Greek words crept in. But there 
was also another prolific source of derivation from the Greek ; 
that was from the legal documents, which from Ptolemaic 
times had contained numerous Greek words and phrases, as is 
so clearly exemplified by the thousands of papyri and ostraca 
of Greco-Roman times, wherein the Demotic documents pos- 
sess many Greek words, and the Greek ones en revanche as 
great a proportion of old Egyptian ones. 

A very early mummy label with modified Greek text, in the 
British Museum, has its writing from right to /eft, as in De- 
motic, showing that at first it followed the Egyptian and proto 
Greek forms of writing. [See Pro. Soc. Bib. Arch., 1905, p. 17.] 

Pére Mallon’s grammar is upon the Bohairic branch of Cop- 
tic, although the letters and inscriptions he gives are in Sahi- 
dic, but the other literary extracts are in Bohairic. The gram- 
mar, however, offers quite sufficient apparatus to a complete 
knowledge of Coptic; the divergences between Bohairic and 
Sahidic not being of a very incomprehensible character, and 
the titles of all numbers and for the notation of dates, such as 
the names of months, are given in both dialects. 

The book is divided into several divisions. After an intro- 
duction the alphabet, vowels and auxiliaries ; consonants and 
their abandonment as finals, at certain periods; vowels and 
their position and uses ; and finally, common abbreviations, are 
treated in part I. The Morphology and Syntax in part II, 
names, and particular adjectives and numbers in part III; 
the verb in part IV, with a formidable verbal table occupying 
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sixteen pages; adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions in part 
V. A most valuable feature is a complete Bibliography of all 
remnants of Coptic literature hitherto published, and of every 
treatise relating to the subject. It is acknowledged to be 
founded upon Stern and Steindorff, but has been carried down 
to date. M. Pierre Lacau’s “Fragments d’Apocryphes “Cop- 
tes” produced last year in the “ Memoires de l'Institut Francais 
a’ Archéologie au Caire,’ and Mr. W. E. Crum’s “Coptic verszons 
of the Canons of St. Basil,” published in the same year in the 
“ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology” being in- 
cluded. 

The book terminates by a Bohairic vocabulary, references 
being given to the occurrence of the words in the literary ex- 
tracts given in the volume, and a supplementary vocabulary 
gives the meaning of any dialectical words to be found only in 
the Saidic texts, which are also printed by Pére Mallon. Inthe 
vocabulary all words of Greek derivation are distinguished by 
a sign, thus saving much time to the student wishing to utilize 
it solely for the purpose of a stepping stone to the mastery of 
Ancient Egyptian. 

In the body of the grammar it is continually necessary for 
the purpose of illustration to refer to Coptic literature, and 
Pére Mallon, for this purpose, has always, as far as possible, 
relied upon the version of the Bible and Apochrypha. This 
volume should be very welcome to all who desire to obtain a 
knowledge of Coptic, and as the number of manuscripts in that 
language is so rapidly augmenting, persons who devote them- 
selves to the subject will have ample material upon which to 
direct their research. Residents in Egypt with leisure might, 
very beneficially to themselves and to science, devote part of 
their time to the subject. In the Cairo Museum and in the 
libraries of the Coptic Church are many manuscripts, and in 
every museum or collection of antiquities there are Coptic in- 
scriptions. The Berlin Museum has commenced issuing fac 
similes of the text there, in the “ Koptische Urkunden,” and 
the great collection recently acquired for the Heidelberg 
library will soon, it is to be wished, be edited. It is to be 
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hoped that Pére Mallon’s work will be so much in demand as 
soon to be followed by a second edition, in which he can em- 
body the corrections, if any, that his brother savants will sup- 
ply, and also further information from the new specimens of 
Coptic literature that have been discovered since his book went 
to press. ‘ 

JoszrH OFrorp. 


Che Early Occurrence of Tron in Egypt. 

In Man, 1905. 7, Professor Montelius has most courteously 
signified his dissent from the view which I expressed in Man 
1903. 86, as to the sporadic early occurrence of worked iron 
in Egypt. Professor Montelius says that he “fully agrees” with 
me “that iron wasrare so lately as the XVIII Dynasty”. Cer- 
tainly I never maintained that iron was in common use before 
the time of the XIX Dynasty, but I do still maintain that work- 
ed iron was known to the Egyptians as early as the days of 
the Old Empire. Professor Montelius does not believe this, 
and so says, “I cannot agree with Mr. Hall that my opinion 
about the first use of iron in Egypt is shown to be erroneous.” 
May I be allowed to re-state my view on the subject? 

The older archeologists all believed that iron was known to 
the earliest Egyptians. We may leave out of account, for the 
moment, the arguments about the precise meaning of the word 
ba, which probably originally meant metal in general, though, 
as “metal of heaven,” da -n- pet was iron, and then da alone 
was used, in a restricted sense, as iron only. One of the chief 
arguments for the occurrence of iron under the IV Dynasty 
was the piece from the Great Pyramid now in the British Mus- 
eum (No. 2433) which I mentioned in Man, 1903. 86, but which . 
Professor Montelius ignores in Man, 1905. 7, though when taken 
in conjunction with the Abydos fragment, which he discusses at 
considerable length, it is evidence of the first importance. 

I do not see how itis possible to ignore the evidence of the 
contemporaneity of the Great Pyramid fragment with the 
pyramid which was adduced by its discoverers, except on the 
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supposition thatit is arelic ofa XXVI Dynasty rebuilding 
The author of the rebuilding (Umax) theory as applied to the 
pyramids, Dr. Borchardt, does not, however, suppose that the 
Great Pyramid was rebuilt from top to bottom by the Saites, 
as would have to be supposed were it desired to show that the 
blocks between which the piece of iron was found were placed in 
position under the XXVI Dynasty, since they are downone of 
the air-shafts,and so well inside the mass of the pyramid*. 
The complete rebuilding of the Great Pyramid would certainly 
have been completely beyond the power and means of the 
Psammetici, nor does Dr. Borchardt believe that anything very 
much was done by them toit. Professor Petrie has, perhaps 
changed his view since thenf, but in 1883 (Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh* p. 85), when discussing the mechanical means used in 
the building of the pyramids, he wrote as follows: “That sheet 
iron was employed, we know, fromthe fragment found by 
Howard Vyse in the masonry ofthe south air channel, and 
though some doubt has been thrown on the piece, merely 
from its rarity, yet the vouchers for it are very precise, and it 
has a cast of a nummulite on the rust of it, proving it to have 
been buried for ages beside a blockof nummulitic limestone, 
and therefore to be certainly ancient. No reasonable doubt 
can therefore exist about its being really a genuine piece used 


by the pyramid masons, and probably such pieces were requir- 


* Here is the statement of the actual finder, Mr. J. R. Hill (Vyse, Pyr- 
amids of Gizeh, i. p. 276): ‘‘ This is to certify, that the piece of iron found 
by me near the mouth of the air-passage, in the southern side of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh, on Friday, May 26th, was taken out by me from an 
inner joint, after having removed by blasting the two outer tiers of the 
stones of the present surface of the Pyramid; and that no joint or opening 
of any sort was connected with the above-mentioned joint, by which the 
iron could have been placed in it after the original building of the Pyramid.” 
Follow the opinions of Mr. Perring and others, that ‘‘the iron must have been 
left in the joint during the building of the Pyramid, and that it could not 
have been inserted afterwards,” &c. In L’ Anthropologie, 1890, p. 31 
(L’Age de Bronze en Egypte), Professor Montelius mentioned this testi- 
mony, but doubted its certainty, because it did not agree with his theory 
(‘des raisons que nous allons développer donnent droit de douter des con- 
clusions qu’on a tirées de ces découvertes’’). 


¢Six Temples p. 19. 
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ed to prevent crowbars biting into the stones, and to ease the 
action of the rollers.” This was very emphatic testimony in 
favor of the early use of iron in Egypt. 

In Man, 1903. 86, I have already mentioned the fragments 
of iron of Middle Kingdom date, described by Professor 
Maspero in the Guide au Musée de Boulag, 1883, p. 296. 

In his Life in Ancient Egypt (Eng. Trans., p. 461) Professor 
Erman acceptedthis evidence, and cited Maspero, as above, 
and Dr. Birch’sedition of Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians,ii. 251 
(describing the pyramid fragment) in support. 

So far the Egyptologists. In 1888 Professor Montelius at- 
tempted to bring the Egyptian evidence as tothe early use of 
metals into line with the European evidence in his article in 
Ymer, the organ of the Swedish Anthropological and Geograph- 
ical Society, entitled Bronsdldern i Egypten. In this article 
he rejected the evidence for the use of iron in Egypt before 
about 1500 B. c. (including the pyramid fragment), thus more 
or less synchronizing the first appearance of iron in Egypt with 
its first appearance in Europe. To this article the late Profes- 
sor Piehl replied in his article, Bronsalder i Egypten? in the 
same periodical 1888, p. 94 ff. The Egyptologists were evi- 
dently largely unconvinced, but the spokesman of European 
prehistoric science has decided against them, and his authority 
carried, justly, such weight that the question was shelved until 
further archeological evidence should be forthcoming.f 

It came in 1902, when Professor Petrie discovered at Abydos 
the find (illustrated in J/an, 1903. 86, and described in the Brit- 
ish Museum Guide to the Antigutties of the Bronze Agein the 
Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, p, 126) of 
copper objects (a mirror and;tools) of the VI Dynasty found with 
“a lump of hydrated oxide of iron (not metallic).” This iron is 
now chemically “not metallic,” but it shows that an object of 
iron was buried with these copper objects. And, though the 


+ As Professor Montelius quotes me (17am, 1903. 86): ‘‘In view of the cer- 
tainty of the comparatively late appearance of iron in Europe, it was, perhaps, 
allowable to doubt whether they (the supposed fragments of iron) really 
dated back to the remote epoch of the Egyptian Old Kingdom.” 
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present lump of hydrated oxide of iron may now show no trace 
of being worked, what reason have we to doubt that the origi- 
nal iron object was not worked? Why should an unworked 
piece of iron be buried with these copper tools? Is it not more 
probable that it was a tool or other worked object like the rest, 
but of iron, not copper? 

Evidently preferring to believe that it was not worked, Prof. 
Montelius says (Man, 1905. 7) that “ it does not prove the use 
of iron, only the existence of that metal. And it is well known 
that iron—meteoric or telluric—existed at that time, as long 
before the first man.” Certainly, but the proof was hardly 
needed, I take it that what Professor Montelius meant to say 
was “it does not prove the use of iron, only the knowledge of 
that metal.” 

But if it was known, why should it not have been used? The 
VI Dynasty piece could be taken to prove that iron was known 
only, and not used, were it certain that the original iron object 
was not worked, and did it stand alone. It is not certain that 
it was not worked, and it does not stand alone. Professor 
Montelius omits to notice its relation to the other early finds of 
iron, the Pyramid fragment especially. Even were it demon- 
strably an unworked lump it would still (since its date is in- 
contestable) go to support the real antiquity of the worked 
piece from the Great Pyramid. Here are the facts. We find 
in Egypt a piece of worked iron, to which a date of about 3500 
B,C. is assigned on good prima facie grounds, but because iron 
did not come into general use in Egypt till about 1300 B.c., 
and in southern Europe till about 1100 B. c., and because we 
do not possess another piece of iron of the same date, we ad- 
mit that this early date must be regarded as stillsub judice. 
We need corroboration. We afterwards find in Egypt a piece 
of iron, worked or unworked does not matter to the argument, 
which is assigned on incontestable grounds to a date of about 
3200 B.C. Does not the second find corroborate the first, and 
are we not justified in assuming that we have erred from ex- 
cess of caution in denying that iron was not only known to, 
but occasionally worked by, the Egyptians in the fourth mil- 
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lenium B.c.? And as a matter of fact, as I have said, the prob- 
abilities are that the VI Dynasty fragment was originally 
worked, and nota mere meaningless lump. Why should a 
mere lump be buried with tools? 

This was my point, and I contend that I was justified in say- 
ing that Professor Montelius’s view is now proved to be er- 
roneous, and that iron was known and sometimes worked inEgypt 
as far back as the time of the Old Kingdom*. Wethensee that it 
is quite possible that the word da, originally “metal” in gener- 
al, was also used at an early period in the restricted sense of 
“fron.” Piehl’s argument from the colour of weapons in early 
tomb-paintings is certainly open to discussion, but both these 
arguments about Ja meaning specifically iron and the blue 
colour of weapons are now superfluous in presence of the two 
actual pieces of iron from Abydos and Giza. 

Nor is it inherently improbable that iron was occasionally 
used in Egypt atan early period, far earlier than in Europe. 
It seems to be forgotten that Egypt is in Africa not in Europe, 
and that arguments from European knowledge do not neces- 
sarily hold good for Egypt. I have it on the authority of my 
colleagues inthe Ethnographical Department of the British 
Museum that many negro tribes have worked iron from time im- 
memorial, and have never passed through acopper age. May not 
the knowledge of worked iron have reached the Egyptians 
from inner Africa at a remote period, long before they began 
generally to abandon copper and bronze for iron (as far as 
weapons and tools were concerned) about the fourteenth cen- 


tury B. c.?—Wan. 
wi H. R. Hatt. 


*In the light of the Abydos discovery I re-affirm what Professor Erman 
stated in his Life zn Ancient Egypt p. 461. He said: ‘ The fact that iron 
as well as bronze was used for tools from the time of the Old Empire, can 
scarcely any longer be considered as doubtful, for pieces of iron tools have 
been found at various places imbedded in masonry of very ancient date. 
It appears to me, however, that the bronze tools were always more com- 
monly used, for in the texts bronze is continually spoken of, while iron is 
comparativly rarely mentioned.” Piehl’s conclusion that Egypt was al- 
ready in the ‘‘ Iron Age” at the dawn of history (‘det Egypten, vi méta 
vid historiens morgongryning, lefde i jernaldern,” oc. cit., p. 101) is, of 
course, too positive. One does not claim more than that the Bronze Age 
Egyptians occasionally used worked iron. : 
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Che Palestine Exploration Fund, 


Writing in advance of the issue of the July Quarterly, I do 
not know what has been accomplished in the last three months, 
but do know that Macalister has done his best to make the time 
profitable. The permit has now expired at just the wrong 
time for a thorough excavation. Hitherto it has been impossi- 
ble to carry any excavation through to a proper end, and now 
must Gezer remain half done? I believe that the Fund will 
not permanently give up Gezer, but will seek to return to it 
after an interval, and certainly our subscribers will approve 
such a course, for their patient endurance of delays and disap- 
pointments has been proved in recent years. With a perfectly 
satisfactory field agent in Mr. Macalister, and with a long rec- 
ord of steady and scholarly work, the Fund may rest a little as 
to Gezer, but not for long, if the Turkish government will grant 
another permit. 

It is interesting that Professor Flinders Petrie has set his 
mind on Sinai and will probably devote some time toit. He 
will approach it from Egyptian records of mining enterprises, 
and will endeavor to trace the actual work. Such an explora- 
tion of Sinai is much needed. As little has been done to explore 
the Dead Sea since the work of Lynch in 1848, so Sinai has re- 
mained unnexplored since the thorough examination of Palmer 
and his companions in 1868 to 1870, of which the “ Desert of 
the Exodus” gives a graphic account. 

Now, with added knowledge of Egyptian data, Petrie can 
continue their work with excellent prospects of successful 
study. Moreover, such scientific work will correct the current 
tendency to look away from Sinai to some unknown mountain 
in the Arabah for the place of the giving of the Law. As a 
field for doubt Professor Sayce and others have entered on this 
notion very eagerly, but the correction is, as elsewhere, scien- 
tific exploration of the Biblical site. 

Only praise is heard for the last publication of the Fund, the 
“Tombs at Marissa (Mareshah)” by Peters and Thiersch, 
and Dr. Peters is to be congratulated on having accomplished 
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so unique and distinguished a service to archeology. If Mr. 
Macalister be set free for a time from Geser, he can take up just 
such work as is always waiting to be done in Palestine. 

The visit of the Rev. A. Forder to this country has called at- 
tention to him as truly an explorer, and his book, “ With the 
Arabs in Tent and Town,” is being read extensively, as it de- 
serves to be. Brought up a London tradesman he had a deep 
interest in missions, and was led to give up his business and go 
to Kerak in Moab. In that lawless district his life was given 
to teaching boys and caring for wounded ruffians. After his 
connection with the Kerak Mission ended he struck out on a 
still more daring task, and finally penetrated Arabiato a point 
some seven hundred miles south of Jerusalem, and distributed 
Arabic Bibles in spite of every obstacle. He does not claim to 
have converted any Moslem, but he intends to pursue his mis- 
sion to “Ishmael.” A friend in Jerusalem writes in praise of 
Mr. Forder’s fearlessness, but takes a Moslem’s view of the re- 
sult so far as converting people is concerned. His skill as a 
photographer will render ‘further journeys by him of decided 
importance to our knowledge of Arabia. 

I would ask all subscribers who have not yet paid for 1905 to 
do so at once by remitting to 

Tueopore F. WricHtT, 


Honorary U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 

Tue Priestly Element in the Old Testament. An Aid to 
Historical Study. By William Rainey Harper, Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which will 
prove of value not only totheological students, but also to the 
more mature pupils of the Sunday school. It is intended to 
embrace the history and development of the office and activ- 
ities of the priest in the Old Testament times, as distinguished 
from those of the prophet and sage. 
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We may remark here that the subject of priesthood in the 
Old Testament is an interesting study. It is maintained that 
the Old Testament Scriptures belong to two classes of authors 
—the priests and the prophets. We find these two classes of 
writings represented in the Pentateuch and Joshua, and in the 
historical books, The Jehovistic writings are the prophetic; 
the Elohistic, the priestly. If the Egyptian priesthood had 
any influence on that of Israel, we must believe, if there are 
two classes of writings in the Old Testament, that the priestly 
are not younger than the prophetic, for the Egyptian priest- 
hood were the guardians of the sacred books which they ex- 
plained to the king. 

It has been suggested that so elaborate a system as the Old 
Testament priesthood could not have been devised at the be- 
ginning of the Israelitish nation, but the Old Testament books 
give a consistent account of the origin of the priesthood, and 
one which we might expect from the connection of Israel with 
Egypt. The occurrence of the word Koken in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, implies the existence of a regularly con- 
stituted form of worship by means of priests. When we con- 
sider the magnificent appointments of the tabernacle and of 
the high-priest, and the elaborate ritual prescribed, we must 
remember that Moses (whose name even is an Egyptian one) 
grew up and was educated in a country where he had every 
opportunity for observing the gorgeous ceremonial daily prac- 
tised at the court of Pharaoh’s daughter, it is not surprising 
that we find him endeavoring to introduce the observance of a 
similar elaborate ritual among his fellow-countrymen. 

However, the priests had a great deal todo with the develop- 
ment of Jewish thought under the influence of a conception of 
God which grew in purity with each succeeding century, and the 
work of the priesthood of Israel was from its very nature, 
more stereotyped by the Mosaic institutions than any other el- 
ement of the national life. The priest-idea became so strong 
in Israel that the nation itself was understood to be a nation 
of priests, or a priestly nation, set apart to minister to the other 
nations of the world. 
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Professor Harper’s work is invaluable as a guide for students 
who wish to take up the question relating to the subject from 
an historical point of view. The author endeavors 

(1) Totrace the history of worship from the beginning to 
the end of the Old Testament times, through the early, the 
middle, and the late periods. 

(2) To classify and note the elements of worship in the He- 
brew Psalter, the Christian’s Book of Psalms. 


(3) To analyze and present the essential points of interest 
in the histories which the priests themselves prepared, and 
which are found in the books Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

(4) To determine the great ideas which entered into and 
controlled the priest-work. 

(5) To explain as far as it may be possible, the purpose and 
spirit of this priest-element as it appears in its various forms 
in Israelitish history and literature; the permanent as distin- 
guished from the transitory, elements which it contained; and 
the contribution which is made to Christianity, or in other 
words, its relationship to Christianity. 

The facts and sources of information are placed before the 
studentin systematic, logical order. Each successive topic, as 
it is taken up for treatment is elucidated by ample explana- 
tions of the social and religious conditions under which the 
various laws and usages connected with the priestly institution 
arose, as passages presenting linguistic or exegetical difficulties 
are interpreted. A valuable addition to the book is its very 
complete bibliographies. At the end of each main division the 
titles, with specific references, to all the standard works bear- 
ing on the subject, are listed in chronological order, affording 
an opportunity for ready reference unsurpassed in accuracy 
and comprehensiveness. 

(Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 8vo. pp. 292. 
Price $1.00.) 


Archaeological Notes. 
Ovr London correspondent, Mr. Offord, in this number of 
Biblia gives a comprehensive review of Pére Mallon’s Coptic 
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Grammar. Heretofore students of Coptic have had to depend 
upon German grammars, as Tattam’s ‘ Compendious Grammar’ 
has long been out of print. Several excellent Coptic gram- 
mars have been published in Germany, the principal ones being 
Schwartze’s Koptische Grammatik, Berlin, 1880. Uhlemann’s 
Lingue Coptice Grammatica, Leipzig, 1853, Stern’s Koptische 
Grammattk, Leipzig, 1880, and Steindorff’s Koptische Gram- 
matik, Berlin, 1894. 

Father Mallon’s book is based on the grammars of Stern and 
Steindorff, the divisions and treatment of the subject being 
substantially of the latter, and the comparative references to 
the hieroglyphic stage of the language are also taken from 
Steindorff. Two years ago we noticed in Szb/za the Coptic 
Grammar and Chrestomathy of Prof. Claudius Johannes Labib, 
published in the Arabic language at Cairo. This book, and in 
fact all Coptic grammars have chosen the Bohairic dialect, the 
only dialect at present cultivated in Egypt, but the Sahidic or 
Thebaic of Upper Egypt has appealed to students of Coptic as 
the more archaic; its literature dating from the period extend- 
ing from the third to the seventh century, and comprising por- 
tions of the Bible, apocryphal and Gnostic books, legends of 
the saints, and the like. The Bohairic however, dating from 
the seventh century, contains by far the greater amount of ex- 
tant Coptic literature. It is this dialect which is used in the 
liturgy of the Coptic church. 

In this connection we may mention the completion by the 
publication of vols. III and IV of Mr. G. Horner’s edition of 
the “Coptic Version of the New Testament,” in the Bohairic 
dialect, These volumes contain the Pauline and Catholic Epis- 
tle, Acts and the Apocalypse. For the Epistles and Acts, the 
text of MS. “ Oriental 424” of the British Museum has been, 
followed, and for the Apocalypse that of the Curzon MS 
There is also a collection of all the principal Coptic manu- 
scripts. The translation, which is extremely literal, is given 
on the page facing the text. The Greek words that are trans- 
literated in the Coptic are printed in italics in the English. 

The reader will notice the great number of loan words, 
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which includes the particles and nearly the whole of the relig- 
ious vocabulary except the terms “faith,” “love,” “wisdom,” 
anda few others. The book is issued by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press, and in New York by H. Frowde. 


Tue last bulletin of the Orzent Gesellschaft gives a welcome 
summary of the results of the excavations conducted at Ashur 
(Kalah Sherghot), the ancient capital and name city of Assyria, 
during a period of about eighteen months, from Sept. 12, 1903, 
to the end of January of the present year. Topographically, 
the explorers have been able to determine the general outline 
of the fortifications of the city, and to trace the development 
from the original small castle or duru, built about 2,000 before 
Christ, to the city of the days of Sanherib and Ashurbanipal, 
with its elaborate walls, moats, and quays, and then its con- 
traction under Persian and Parthian rule, after the fall of 
Nineveh, to approximately the old limits, before it finally fell 
into ruins. Of temples, the explorers have identified and ap- 
proximately located the temple of the name god of the city, 
Ashur, the temples of Anu and Adad, and a temple of the post- 
Assyrian period, when the settlers at Ashur undertook, appar- 
ently with the approval of the provincial government, to restore 
some sort of worship, very much as the Jews did in Jerusalem 
or the Samaritans in Samaria in the occupation following the 
destruction of those cities. Temples of Bel, Ishtar, Morduk, 
Sin and Shamash, mentioned in the inscriptions discovered, 
have not yet been located, and the sites of only four palaces 
out of more than twenty shown to have existed by the inscrip- 
tions are fixed. A number of tombs and graves of various de- 
scriptions are reported; none, however, of a monumental char- 
acter; and the explorers remark: “Mysterious darkness still 
continues to surround the graves of the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia.” The number of inscriptions found is considera- 
ble; unlike the results from Babylonian excavations, however, 
the number of clay tablets found in Ashur is relatively small, 
the important inscriptions being the monumental inscriptions 
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on stone or the historical clay cylinders. Of historical results 
in general, the explorers say: “The developments of Assyrian 
culture from the third millennium to its downfall, and, further, 
the development of the following Persian and Parthian periods 
can be admirably studied here.” Interesting is the fact, now 
apparently definitely established, that in Ashur high priest 
and king were identical; also, that some of the chronological 
gaps in the dark periods following Tukulti Ninib I. (circa 1300) 
and Tiglathpileser I. (czrca 1100) have been filled up, and that 
the history of Ashur has been carried back several hundred 
years from 1800 B.C. to somewhere in the third millennium. 


Dr. James Epcar Banks, who has recently been excavating 
at Bismya, contributes an article to the Sunday School Times, 
entitled ‘The Sumerians as Revealed by Excavations at Bis- 
mya.” Says Dr. Banks: “Of the various excavations in the 
ruic mounds of Babylonia, each has thrown its light upon 
a certain period of Babylonian history and civilization. At 
Babylon the work of Koldeway has revealed the great city and 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the culture of the last days of 
the Babylonian Empire. At Nippur the work of explorers has 
particularly well shown the details of life during the Persian 
period, and has given a general outline of Babylonian history 
from the earliest times. At Telloh, De Sarzec uncovered the 
beautiful work of ancient Babylonian art dating from the be- 
ginning of the third millenium B.C. Bismya, the ruins of a 
Babylonian city until recently unknown to Assyriologists, and 
so ancient that it was forgotten even by the later Babylonians, 
has thrown unusual light upon the civilization of the people 
who existed in Mesopotamia more than six thousand years ago, 
and at the same time vividly illustrates the unchangeableness 
of the customs of the early inhabitants of the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

“It is not yet quite certain just where the first home of the 
Semites was or at what time they invaded Babylonia and con- 
qnered the old Sumerians, whose civilization they adopted, 
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Less even is known of the origin of the Sumerians, nor can we say 
with certainty to what race of nations they belonged. Although 
their name is almost new to history, the excavations at Bismya, 
one of their cities which has been uncovered, have shown that 
the influence which they have exerted upon the Semites and the 
world is not slight 

“When the two thousand inscribed tablets and fragments 
which the excavations at Bismya have yielded are read, we 
shall better understand the business and social relations of the 
people. The people of the old King David bequeathed their 
temples, their ritualistic worship, their names, the characters 
of their language, their literature, and probably most of their 
customs, to the Babylonians. When Abraham left his native 
land, it was those old customs which he took with him, and 
which, transformed sometimes beyond recognition, have been 
passed on by the Jews to the Christian world.” 

Dr. Banks discovered at Bismya a perfect marble statue and 
the fragments of six others, all dressed in the customary Sum- 
erian fashion. The perfect statue was that of a king, Da-udu 
or David,—a name unknown to have existed before the time 
of the first Hebrew king. The statue is not only one of the 
rarest works of art and the oldest in the world, but the only 
perfect Babylonian statue known to exist. 


Says Professor A. H. Sayce in the Quarterly Statement for 
July: “I had not been in Constantinople for a good many 
years, and on revisiting it this spring I was filled with amaze- 
ment at the Museum that now exists there. It is one of the 
finest in the world, whether we regard its size and structure, 
its contents, or their scientific arrangement. And I found that 
the enlightened liberality of H. E. Hamdi Bey, to whom the 
museum owes its creation and organization, was in keeping 
with its character. Indeed, my reception contrasted favorably 
with that accorded to scholars insome museums nearer home; 
everything was thrown open to me, and I was told that if I 
wished to make photographs, squeezes, or even casts of the 
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monuments, I was at liberty to do so. In fact, nothing could 
exceed the courtesy and kindness which I received from Ham- 
di Bey. 

“ Naturally it was the Hittite monuments to which I directed 
my attention. The Hittite Salle is a revelation; there, and 
there only, can Hittite art be properly studied. I have brought 
back with me copies of unpublished inscriptions, as well as 
of published texts the original of which are at Constantinople. 
In many cases I have been able to correct the reading derived 
from photographs, squeezes, and casts, and have realized toa 
greater extent than ever before how misleading even a cast 
can sometimes be. 

“The Palestinean and Syrian pottery needs to be specially 
studied. Some of it comes from Kadesh, the Hittite capital; 
other portions of the collections are from our own excavations 
in Southern Palestine, while there is a good deal from Taa- 
nach, The Kadesh pottery is distinctively Palestinean, as might 
have been expected. Amongst it I noticed a Cypriote vase. 
In the Taanach collection there are specimens of late Myken- 
gan ware, which seems to have been overlooked by Dr. Sel- 
lin, and similar fragments occur among the remains from 
Gezer. It would be very desirable if one of the young mem- 
bers of the British School at Athens who has studied Agean 
ceramics, would make a trip to Constantinople and examine 
the Palestinian pottery that is preserved there.” 


WE reprint in this number of 4zd/za a communication sent to 
the London 7imes by Messrs. Naville and Hall. The spoils 
brought back this year by these explorers are of special im- 
portance, and mark a new epoch in our knowledge of Egyptian 
art. For the most part they belong to the Eleventh Dynasty, 
the period which ends the second great chasm in Egyptian his- 
tory, when monuments become available as guides to the 
events of those times. 

It is a singularly intimate picture of the period which these 
mutilated and scarred fragments of granite and limestone, and 
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strange but beautiful objects of art, conjure up to the mental 
vision. Peace and war, labor and leisure, as they were pursued 
many centuries before the Christian era, are here figured out 
in a way which is but dimly comprehensible to the unlearned 
in the lore of ancient Egypt. Side by side with the 
figure of a king, Mentuhetep, by name, with his cartouche 
before him, ready either for the fray or the hunt, are the por- 
traits of the priestesses in delicately-colored low relief. Be- 
hind the king are the words, perhaps the motto of his royal 
house, “ Protection and life are around him for all eternity.” 
But Mentuhetep has gone the way of the nameless priestesses, 
and the unknown workmen whose baskets, hoes, and mallets, 
in excellent preservation, were picked up where they dropped 
them some four thousand years ago, amongst the debris in the 
temple at Deir El-Bahari. 

But it is on the side of art that these relics are peculiarly 
important. Many of the slabs show designs of exquisite work- 
manship in colored high relief, and of a style not previously 
known in Egyptian art. These fragments were recovered from 
the sarcophagus of a priestess, called Kemsit, a negress, and 
Dr. Naville hopes to find the remains of a similar shrine of 
King Mentuhetep next year. A fine restoration of this shrine 
has been made by Mme. Naville, who accompanied her hus- 
band to Egypt. 


Amonc the spoils of the last season’s campaign by Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie and his assistants, of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, isa remarkable sculpture, probably the oldest in the 
world. 

It was found at Wady Maghara, Sinai, where hitherto the 
difficulties of maintaining a camp in the desert, five days’ 
camel journey from Suez, had prevented any serious excava- 
tion. 

The sculpture, which would probably not be accepted by the 
Committee of the Royal Academy if sent in for exhibition, 
represents King Semerkhet of the First Dynasty smiting down 
a Bedawi sheikh, after the manner of kings about 4,500 B. C. 
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Above that is the figure of the general who commanded the ex- 
pedition. This is by no means the most remote of the discov- 
eries. There is, for instance, a collection of flints used for 
working turquoises out of the sandstone, probably by the Bed- 
ouin in the period 10,000 B.C. They show several types of 
which the hammers, the larger scoring flakes, and the small 
flakes with a point are the most distinct. 

Among the most interesting relics are Roman objects found 
at Oxyrhynchus by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. They include 
some specimens of most beautiful colored glass, the arm of 
Aphrodite grasping Cupid, a limestone female head of remark- 
able type, and a large collection of bone and ivory dice. 
Wherever the Roman soldier went there are always found 
these primitive gaming instruments, and they are precisely the 
same as those in use to-day. 


A sphinx, bearing inscriptions in an unknown script, excites 
curiosity, and the presence of a good hieroglyphic inscription 
as well on the sphinx shows that these were not done as ignor- 
ant imitations of hieroglyphics, but that it is a definite system 


of writing. 


M. DE SaRzEC was appointed vice-consul of France at Bass- 
orah, and during his stay in that country managed to explore 
the historic region traversed by the lower course of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris rivers. He chose the locality known as 
Telloh, as it was covered with high mounds, which no doubt 
covered manyancient ruins. In the largest mounds, he uncov- 
ered the walls of the principle edifice, which afterwards turned 
out to be the palace of the Chaldean king Goudea, according 
to many inscriptions. In and near the palace were found a 
number of life-size statues of King Goudea in a dark green 
stone resembling diorite. The statues were covered with cune- 
iform inscriptions, and two large clay cylinders covered with 
inscriptions were also found. 

Many of the best of these specimens were deposited in the 
Louvre, Paris, where they prove one of the most attractive 
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collections of remains of Babylonian civilization to be found in 
any museum in the world. New pieces are being continually 
added to the collection. Different pieces belonging to the 
reign of Ur-Nina (about 4000 B. C.) were found. 

One of the staff of Orientalists connected with the museum 
is M. Francois Thureau-Dangin. He has published several 
accounts with some inscriptions descriptive of de Sarzec’s 
finds in several French periodicals, but especially in the Revue 
d’Assyriologie. These he has gathered together, and with a 
large number hitherto unpublished, has issued them ina vol- 
ume under the title “Recueil de Tablettes Chaldéennes.” It 
makes an imperial 4to of XVI pages and 155 autograph plates 
of 431 different inscriptions. 


Mr. ArTHUR Evans at Knossos is following up the line of an 
old Minoan road leading westward from the palace, with the 
idea that it might lead to some important building. The fol- 
lowing telegram shows that this expectation has been remark- 
ably fulfilled: 

‘*Following up course of Minoan road have struck important 
building on hill west of palace. A paved columnar court has 
appeared leading to spacious pillar hall with six wide door- 
ways. Building extends in every direction, with stone stair- 
case and upper stories much larger than royal villa. Inter- 
esting finds of seal impressions and inscribed tablets. In one 
chamber extraordinary natural stone resembling human figure, 
apparently fetish cult image. Architecture of great palace 
period with signs of partial reoccupation in latest Minoan age. 
Am attacking along the line, but to complete excavation will 
be a task of great magnitude. It involves purchase of large 
slice of hillside, including olive grove. 

“Restoration of recently discovered lower colonade of grand 
staircase of palace and adjoining hall proceeding satisfactorily. 
Effect will be magnificent. Hundred fifty members Archeo- 
logical Congress visited site yesterday.” 

This message needs little comment. It proves that Mr. Evans’ 
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lucky star is still in the ascendent, and that if only he is able 
to prosecute his work in this new field further discoveries of 
an important character are practically certain. 


Beschreibung Aegyptens im Mittelalter, aus den geographts- 
chen Werken der Araber. Zusammengestellt von Else Reitmeyer. 
The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society speaks of 
this as an uncommon and noteworthy book. Its contents were 
selected from the works of Arab geographers who wrote be- 
tween 891 and 1526 a.p. A chapter on the Nile, for example, 
is made up of the compiler’s translation of extracts from the 
writings of a number of these chroniclers, the name and period 
of each writer being given. They tell of the sources of the 
Nile, its floods and lower water, irrigation canals and other 
features. The flora and fauna of Egypt, its ancient history, 
its cities, soils, and products, are among the topics treated in 
the other chapters. 

Some of the most interesting pages describe ancient monu- 
ments that have since been destroyed or mutilated by time or 
vandalism. The book is, on this account, of much archzolog- 
ical interest. The compiler remarks in his preface that when 
the reader finds in this volume errors and fantastic explana- 
tions mingled with many statements that were true, he should 
not forget that we cannot measure these writers by standards 
we apply to writings of the present day; and that the value 
of these Arab descriptions is increased by the fact that they 
connect Egypt in the earlier part of the Christian era with 
Egypt of modern times, and gives much information of value 
about a period of which we know very little from other sources. 


Tue American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
July. The Pluralis Intensivus in Hebrew, Aaron Ember. 
—The Missing Pages of an Old Arabic Anthology, Chas. C. 
Torrey.—King’s Studies in Eastern History, I. W. Muss-Ar- 
nolt.—Book Notices. 
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Tue editor of Azb/ia is a man of an even, quiet, temperament, 
slow to anger, and at peace with all the world. But undoubt- 
edly, there are times when there is a limit at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue, when the last straw will break the 
camel’s back. But non licet hominem esse saepe ita ut vult, si 
res non sinit. Whenthe editor read the June Bzd/ia, he at once 
made up his mind that something had got to happen regard- 
less of consequences. So after reading the sixth chapter of 
Jeremiah, he girded on his sword and started at once for the 
publishing office. Shakespeare uses 22,000 words in writing 
his incomparable plays. More than 22,000 words were used 
before the editor was through with the printers. And he swung 
his sword right and left and in all directions. When the ais- 
tecta membra were cleared up there were seven baskets full. 
The compositors and proof-readers who were responsible for 
the sixty-three typographical errors in the June Azb/ia, were 
decapitated and their heads hung on the outer walls of the 
ramparts. 

The readers of Bzd/ia can now rest assured that from now on 
Biblia will be a model of typographical accuracy for all publi- 
cations in this country and Europe. In fact, if a typographical 
error is ever again discovered in Bzb/ia, the editor will present 
the discoverer with an elegant certificate engrossed on parch- 
ment, and written in the elegant Egyptian of the Golden Age, 
B. C. 1400. 


Tue Recueil de travaux contains an account by Legrain of 
his remarkable discoveries at Karnak last year. There have 
been obtained from these explorations 457 statues and statu- 
ettes, 15 steles of granite and alabaster, 8 Osiris statues, 7 
sphinxes, 6 magnificent vases of alabaster and innumerable 
fragments. Among the valuable articles obtained was a gold 
ring of Queen Nofretete, wife of Amenhotep IV; a statue of 
King Taharka, the Tirhaka of the Old Testament, in gold- 
bronze; an Osiris statue in bronze over five feet high. These 
have reached Cairo and are being installed in the great 
museum. 
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For years there have been projects to raise the two Roman 
boats—pleasure craft on which some of Caligula’s worst orgies 
took place—from the bottom of Lake Nemi. 

Both the boats are highly interesting. It was known that the 
boats had been moored there and had there sunk, but they were 
not really found until 1895. Before that three definite efforts 
had been made to raise them, always without success and with 
damage to the boats themselves. The first known effort was 
in 1450 by an Italian, Alberti by name, followed a century later 
by a French military architect, di Marchi, and then that of 
Fusconi in 1827. They are said to have been discovered in 
1895, because all traces of them had been lost and they were 
definitely located in that year. 

The largest is 208 feet long, the other 195, the former lying 
in about thirty-two feet of water and the latter in about fifty. 

Lieut. Col. Malfatti, who was intrusted to study the question 
of raising them by the Minister of Public Works, taking every- 
thing into consideration, has come to the conclusion that the 
only way is by lowering the level of the lake temporarily, as of 
course after all these centuries they will have to be handled 
with great delicacy. This, it is thought, will be done, and so 
rescued some of the most interesting relics of the imperial 
epoch. 


At the recent Congress of Orientalists at Algiers there were 
some features not often met with at these congresses. Mr. 
Vollers upheld the thesis, paradoxical, and in itself open to 
controversy, that the numerous readings of the Koran show 
that it was never written originally in the form we have it to- 
day, but has been drawn up in the most ancient form, in a di- 
alect Arabic, analogous to existing dialects. Certain Egyp- 
tian Musulmans saw in this thesis a slur on the dignity of Islam 
and the divinity of the Koran. One of them, Shaikh ‘ Abd-al- 
‘Azig Chawache, constituted himself the eloquent and impas- 
sioned interpreter, in Arabic, of these sentiments, claiming for 
Musulmans only the sole study of the sacred book. The sec- 
ond incident was brought about by a paper read by Mr. Robert, 
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an Algerian administrator. In speaking of the indigenous su- 
perstitions of Algeria, he referred partly to the origin of Islam 
and the Koran. There arose immediately angry protests from 
the Musulman element. 

The next meeting of the Congress will probably be at Copen- 
hagen. The proceedings of the present Congress will be pub- 
lished in extenso. 


In the Journal of the Hellenic Society, XXIV. pp. 218-213, 
Mr. H. R. Hall endeavors to account for the Greek story of the 
building of the Third Pyramid by a courtesan named Rhodo- 
pis, and for Manetho’s identification of Rhodopis with a Queen 
Nitokris of the sixth dynasty somewhat as follows: An an- 
cient Egyptian legend in some way connected a woman with 
the Third Pyramid. The Greeks connected the story with the 
Sphinx, which they took to be a female, and as they called it 
Rhodopis, from its really red cheeks, they further confused it 
with a real woman, the Greek courtesan Rhodopis. The pyra- 
mid was recorded as built by King Menkaura (Mycerinus) of the 
fourth dynasty, but in the records of the sixth dynasty Mane- 
tho found two names, Menkara and Neterkara, probably two 
successive kings, and taking them for names of one person and 
confusing the first with Menkaura, the builder of the pyramid, 
and the second with a Queen Nitokris, heroine of a tale of He- 
rodotus, who had also mentioned and rejected the story of Rho- 
dopis, he jumped at the conclusion that Menkara-Nitokris was 
the Woman of the Pyramid and also the courtesan Rhodopis. 


Kre_man of Stutgart, has issued a pamphlet of 81 pages, by 
Dr. Edward Konig, entitled “ Die babylonische Gefangenschaft 
der Bibel als beendet erwiesen,” which is a reply to Dr. Fried- 
tick Delitzsch’s third essay on Babylon and the Bible. Dr. 
Konig contributes to the July American Journal of Theology 
an article on “ The Latest Phase of the Controversy over Baby- 
lon and the Bible.” 
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Durinc the last decade, 16,395 books were published in the 
Hindustani language. A good deal of this literature is con- 
fined to poetical works, and there are at present in Hindustani, 
poets, the works of each of whom fill several large volumes. 
The last of this line of eminent writers has recently died at 
Hyderabad, and his death has caused universal regret in India. 
He was the laureate at the court of His Highness the Nizam, 
and he received in his lifetime an appreciation such as has fal- 
len to the lot of few poets in the world, his stipend being $7,500 
a year, besides the income he derived from his books and the 
gifts he received from his princely patron. His name was 
Dagh. He has left behind three Diwans or collection of verses, 
which are immensely popular, and one Masnavi, is believed to 
be partly autobiographical. The Diwans of Ddgh and of his 
illustrious predecessors, Zaug, Ghalib, Atish, Ndsikh, Mir and 
Sauda, can bear comparison with the verse of some of the best 
known Persian poets, whose works have been presented to the 
Western readers in excellent translations. These writings 
supply only one form of verse, and that is the ghazal; but that 
is because the ghazal has been so much in demand through the 
influence of Persia. 


A warGe collection of Egyptian antiquities, sent by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, for distribution to the Boston Muse- 
um, Wellesley College, University of Pennsylvania, the Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, the University of Chicago, the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York city, Peabody Museum, Yale and 
Leland Stamford University, California, October 4, 1904, has 
remained in the custody of the customs service at Boston until 
July, before permission could be obtained from the govern- 
ment officials to open the cases and distribute the contents. 
So after nine months an order has been received for the Amer- 
ican committee to open at the appraisers stores the packages 
containing their treasures and repack and ship same, under 
bond, to the anxious institutions of learning scattered over the 
country. For many years the London committee has divided 
the relics collected and shipped them separately to the Amer- 
ican associates, according to the respective contributions. 
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Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, vol. XXVIII 
Part 1. The papers emanating from the German Evangelical 
Archeological Institute at Jerusalem, are continued. The 
places and boundaries of Galilee, according to Josephus, are 
discussed by Mr. W. Oehler, who identifies Tarichear with 
Mejdal, the village Kepharnokos with Tell Hfim, and the 
spring Kapharnaum or Kepharnémos, with’Ain et Tabigha. The 
identifications are shown on amap. Dr. Dalman, the Director 
of the Institute, writes on the “half acre of land” (1 Sam. xiv. 
14) and length of the furrow, and on the size of the stripes 
covered by the sower and reaper, as mentioned in the Bible, 
and the Mishna; and on corn and land measures in Palestine. 
Dr. Nestle points out that the true. reading of Golgotha is 
probably Gagoltha, and corrects some errors in Klostermann’s 
edition of the Onomasticon of Eusebius. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund for July. Twelfth Quarterly Report of the Exca- 
vation of Gezer, R. A. S. Macalister.—The Immovable East, 
(continued) P. G. Baldensperger.—A New Cuneiform Tablet 
from Gezer, C. H. W. Johns.—The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Pe- 
ninsula (continued), W. E. Jennings-Bramley.—Callirrhoe and 
Machaetus, G. A. Smith.—The Walls of Jerusalem, C. W. Wil- 
son.—The Craftsmen’s Guild of the Tribe of Judah, R. A. S. 
Macalister.—Further Observations on the Ossuary of Nicanor 
of Alexandria, R. A. S. Macalister.—Coffee Lore, J. E. Han- 
auer.—The Trilithon and Great Temple at Baalbek.—Notices 
of Foreign Publications, C. W. Wilson.—Notes and Queries. 


Tue American Journal of Archeology, Vol 1X. No. 2. Notes 
on Inscriptions from Eleusis dealing with the Building of the 
Porch of Philon, L. D. Caskey.—The City Gates of Demetrias, 
R. G. Kent.—Tityros, P. Baur.—A Signed Amphora of Meno, 
W.N. Bates—American Archeology during the years 1900- 
1905. A Summary, C. Peabody.—Archezological Discussions— 
Bibliography of Archeological Books: 1904. 
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Aegyptologische Randglossen zum Alten Testament. Von 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg. Thisis a brochure of forty-eight pages, 
recently printed at Strassburg by Schlesier & Schweikardt, 
containing ten brief essays, discussing the following ten words, 
passages, or incidents in the Old Testament, demanding ex- 
planation from the monuments of ancient Egypt. I. “Zur 
Volkertafel (Gen. 10: 6);” II. “Zudem Aufenthalt der Abra- 
ham-Jacob und Josephstimme in Aegypten;” III. “Abrek 
(Gen. 41: 43);” IV. “Der Name Asnath (Gen. 41: 45, 50; 46: 
20);” V. Zu Exodus (Gen. 1:16); VI. “Pi-hachiroth;” VII, 
“Zu dem Zug des Schischak gegen Juda;” VIII. “Sukkijim (2 
Chron. 12: 3);” IX. “No und Hanes im Delta (zu Nahun, 3: 
8 und Jesaija 30, 4);” X. “ Thachpanches—Daphnae.” 


Zeitschrift des Paldstina-Vereins, Vol. xxviii, parts 2 and 3. 
Herr Oehler concludes his study of the boundaries and places 
of Galilee according to Josephus, and gives notes on the roads 
of that district, and a table of distances from Josephus. Dr. 


Blanckenhorn contributes a paper on the geology of the imme- 
diate vicinity of Jerusalem, illustrated by a plan and sections, 
which supercedes anything that has hitherto been written on 
the subject. Professor Dr. Guthe describes Jerusalem as rep- 
resented on the Mandeba Mosaic, and illustrates his paper 
with a copy of the Mosaic plan of Jerusalem made by Mr. Pal- 
mer in igor. Dr. Sandler contributes a valuable medical bib- 
liography for Syria, Palestine, and Cyprus. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. xxvii. 
Part 5. Greek Mummy-Labels in the British Museum (con- 
tinued), H. R. Hall.—A Coptic Recipe for the Preparation of 
Parchment—A Use of the term “Catholic Church,’’ W. E. 
Crum.—The XIth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, H.R. 
Hall.—Himyaritic Objects from the Lower Yafi Valley, W. L. 
Nash-—The Hero of the Papyrus d’Orbiney, A. H. Gardiner— 
Note on the Aramaic Papyrus from Elephantine, C. H. W. 
Johns. 
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Proressor Steinporrr, of Leipzig, has been very successful 
with his excavations in the great cemetery of Gizeh. He has 
been employing about four hundred workmen, who have thus 
far uncovered fifty masonry tombs of stone or brick. The 
shafts leading down through the superstructure are sometimes 
ten and even fifteen meters deep, cut into the rock. At the 
lower end of each shaft is a small chamber, in which the de- 
ceased was laid to rest. The majority of the tombs date from 
the third millenium B.C. They contained a great number of 
specimens of Egyptian art, especially of well-preserved stone 
figures depicting servants, cooks, butchers, beer-brewers, bak- 
ers and officials. 


Proressor A. H. Sayce contributes to the July Biblical 
World an interesting article on “ The Hittite Inscriptions,” in 
which he tells how he has discovered the key which has un- 
locked the Hittite inscriptions, and how they may now be de- 


ciphered. He concludes his article with the translation of two 
Hittite inscriptions. The first inscription is one of the oldest 
that have come down to us, and was discovered on the site of 
Carchemish; the other is of a much later date, and comes from 
the ruins of the Cilician city Tyana. 





To tHE Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, 1905, René Dussaud 
contributes a paper entitled “Questions Mycéniennes.” This 
paper contains a chapter on the A®gean origin of the Philis- 
tines, and Mykeenean influence in Syria. The author consid- 
ers that the origin of the Philistines is undetermined; at pres- 
ent they can only becalled Agean. The religions of Phoenicia 
and Syria were not, so far as is known, influenced by Myke- 
nean cults. The A®gean tribes settled down amongst the 
tribes of Southern Palestine, and were absorbed by them. 
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Egvpt Exploration Fund. 


37 GreaT RussELL STREET, Lonpon, W. C. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL Ornexs| 
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Sr Jonn Evans, K. C. B., D.C. L., LL. D., F. RK. S. 


Vice-Presidents. 
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Local Bonorary Secretaries for America. 


New York City: 
Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St. 


Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Bar- 
nard College. 


Prof. John P. Peters, D.D., PH. D. 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, px. pv. 


C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
M. A., Pratt Institute. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Donald Y. Leslie, 
578 Richmond Ave. 


Cazenovia, N.Y., Pres't F. D. Blakeslee, 
D. D. 


Robt. J. Hubbard, Esq. 


Geneseo, N. Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge, 
D. D. 


Saratoga, N.Y., Mrs. Winsor B. French, 
1718 Broadway. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D. D. 


Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Allegheney,Pa., Prof. M. B. Riddle, p.p. 
Drifton, Pa., Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 


Edgewood Park, Pa., Rev. Wm. R. 
Farmer. 


Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 


Rev. Francis A. Horton, p. p., 1705 
Oxford St. 


Rev. Jas. Morrow, p.p., 701 Walnut 
St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., 


York, Pa., Rev. Chas. James Wood. 
Tersey City, N. J., Chas. Lee Meyers. 


Morristown, N. J., T. Quincy Brown 
Jr., Morristown School. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Prof. John C 
Van Dyke, v. H. pb. 


Princeton, N. J., Prof. Allen Marquand 


PH.D., LITT.D. 


Detroit, Mich., Prof. C. Leidich, px.p. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edw. Herbruck. 
PH. D. 


Baltimore, Md., James T. Dennis, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1016 McCullon 
St. 


Washington. D. C.. Rev. J. L. Ewell, 
D.D., Howard University. 


Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Chas. A. Jessup. St. 
Luke’s Rectory. 


Carrollton, Ala., Hon. Thomas M. Owen. 


University P. O., Missi, 
Riley, PH.D. 


Prof. E. L. 


Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 
3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, 
PH.D., 226 Summitt St. 


Chicago, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, px.p., 
5327 Madison Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
821 Pine St. 


Austin, Texas. Prof. W. J. Battle, px.p. 
Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern. 
PH.D. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Stephen G. 
Hubbell, 1315 Pleasant St. 
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Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. 

Burlington, Vt.. Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, 
PH. D. 

Hartford, Conn,, Prof. Chas. C. Stearns. 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, M. b., 
PH. D. 


Middletown, Conn., Prof. Samuel Hart, 
D. D. 


New Haven, Conn., Rev. Chas. Ray 
Palmer, bD. D. 


Prof. J. M. Hoppin, p. p. 


Amherst, Mass.. Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett. 
PH. D. 


Fall River, Mass., Rev. W. W. Adams, 
D. D. 


Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
205 Ocean St. 


Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 
Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell. 


Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 
Wood. 





East Greenwich, R. I., 
Goodwin, PH. D. 


Rev. Daniel Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 


Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law 


Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, rence, D. D. 


** The Reef.” 


HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. 8. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRvEY oF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Hl. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1854-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18%5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciuzy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. LI). Griffith and A. 
8. Murray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L). Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII, Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 





X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon Il, (Bubastis.) Memoir for 18go-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


Xll. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XAIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. ‘Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LV1-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 

XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Firchacological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


li. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Li. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. PartI. Volume for 1g00-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for igoi-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Hl. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lil. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for rg00-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained threugh the office of this Committe. 
Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the swe ff o-c00.000.0—--- 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; ond I direct that the ones 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the recetpt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHartes W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
Water Morrison, Eso., M. P. 


Honorary Secretary. 
J. D. Cracz, Eso. 


Acting Secretary. 
Grorce ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Daniet C. Girman, LL.D., BALTrMore. 
PRESIDENT WiLL1AM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, 

Crarence M. Hyper, Eso., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., New York. 

Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautavugva. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the tock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. Tue Survey or Western Paestine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita, In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILks east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The JaulAn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLtocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, ProveRBs, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c_ 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 


(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $3.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report andin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, pr. z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. £. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.x. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., vi.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., x.z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, i.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish, 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c..,x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.xz. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXII, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Fiera of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXXVI. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 
ll. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


Vi. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


Xi. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 

The Siloam Inscription. 

Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Kionorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THEoporE F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bonorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornis: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrrict oF CoLtumBia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iuurnois: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine. Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
MassacuuseTts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S.' P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jrrsry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onno: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orxcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PrnnsyLvANiA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruopg IsLanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennessxz: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





